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Wife of Soviet Defector. Says the Cc DA 
May. H. ave Caused His Death 


” By NICHOLAS M. HORROCK 

aio ‘Special to The New York Times { 

te WASHINGTON, May 24—The wife of 
"a Soviet defector has asked President 
- Caitter and the Senate Intelligence Com- 
“~ntittee to ‘investigate disclosures. that! 

. lave Jed her'to suspect that her hus-; 
:hand’s life may have been needlessly sac-/ 

‘. Hficed by the Central Intelligence Agency | 
sate icepnealiceice operaton.. os, | 


In letters prepared by her” lawyer and | 


sent to Senator Birch Ba ae . the: Indiana | 

“Democrat who ‘heads. the intelligence | 
‘committee, and President : Carter, -Eva- 
: “Shadrin, the defector’s wife, said that.in, 
* the two and a:half years since her hus- 
. ba¥id disappeared in Vienna she had. re- 
“eeived information that contradicted — 
. ‘cial versions. of the case given ‘her rest 

, the C.LA,, the Federa} Bureau. of Inv 
gation and the White House. ee 

- “irs. Shadrin says that she has recentiy: 
received information that indicates.- the 
’ C..A, may have used her husband to help 
’ solidify the position of a Soviet agent 
in the Soviet intelligence service despite 

the fact it strongly suspected the Russian 
, Was an agent provocateur. | 

' Wf this is true, she said in an interview, 
_this would have. been a needless and cyni- 
“cal use of her husband's life. Mrs. Sha-: 
drin, who has been trying to find out) 
what happened to her husband since his 
disappearance, told “officials of both the 
C.LA. -and F.B.I, about the information | 
‘through her lawyer in April. She was 
advised that the two agencies had told: 
- her-all they could under ‘national security 
‘ regulatios-and that they did not know! 
. what- had happened to Mr. Shadrin. i 

-In- her letter to Mr. Carter, she renewed | 
' her appeal for an audience and entreated 
: him to help her find her husband or the. 
* truth about his fate. -- 

- The -request -for an investigation hasi 
‘ brought renewed attention here to the| 
‘ murky world of defectors and double: 
: agents, ° 

‘Nicholas. G..- “Shadrin is the American! 
' name of Nikolai F. Artamanov, comman¢-; 

" er_of a Soviet Navy destroyer who defect-: 
‘ ed’fo the United States in 1959, Mr. Sha-: 
:. driné disappeared in Vienna on Dec. 20, 

; 1975, ostensibly while on the way to. 
" meet with Soviet. -intelligence agents. | 
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s2> Contradictions Are Noted. ey 


Mrs. Shadrin, who accompanied her: 
husband on the Vienna trip, said she was: 
told Jater by the F.BI., the.C.LA: and| 
the White, House that at .the time of his: 
disappearance her husband was serving’ 
as a “double agent” for the FBI. andj 
the C.LA. 

She said. Hae the agencies had ‘told 
her that he had become a double agent, 
in 1966 after: he reported that members 
of the K.G.B., the Soviet intelligence serv-~ 
ice, had - tried .to- recruif him “while: h 
was living here and working ‘as a.consult- 
ant for the Defense Intelligence Agency. 

But Mrs, Shadrin.and her lawyer, Rich-! 
ard D, Copaken, said.that new informa-+ 
tion, in press reports and from sources} 
they had interviewed, sharply contradict 
ed this.version. 

Mrs. Shadrin said that she believed that 
her husband might have been sacrificed 
to aid the C.LA. in its dealings with a 
Soviet official named Igor, who first ap- 
preached the agency by calling the home 
of its director in May 1966 and offering 
his services to penetrate the K.G.B. He: 
held out the promise that he could be 
the C.LA.’s man in the” higher echelons 
of the Soviet intelligence service. : 

Part of the story of Igor was published 
two weeks ago in Time magazine and 
independently cousiimes by The New 
York Times, - 

According to. former ‘intelligence offi- 
cers, one of the tidbits Igor offered to 
get the relationship under way was the; 
charge that a longtime Soviet operative : 
for-the C.1.A, code-named Sasha was in! 
facta K.G.B. plant. By this time Sasha! 
had been brought. back from foreign as- 
signment and was living in Virginia under, 
the name Alexander Orlov. ee 

Igor told his C.I.A. contacts ‘that to| 
prove his: value ‘to: his superiors. and t 
obtain a permanent’ assignment at. the} 
Soviet Embassy here, he needed to recruit 
Mr. Shadrin asa double agent. |. 

Mrs. Shadrin and her lawyer said they 
believed ‘that this was the real. reason 
that in June 1966 Adm: Rufus W. Taylor,! 
then Deputy Director of Central Intelli 
gence, urged Mr, Shadrin to take om: the 
risky assignment, ‘They charged that the 
next. nine years, during which. Mr, Sha- 
drin kept. in contact with Soviet agents} 
at the instruction of the C.IA. and F. B.L, 
were a waste. because the American’ aué 
thorities had strong suspicions that Igor; 
was a K.G.B, plant. 

The Times has confirmed independently’ 
that C.LA, and F.B.I, officials were deeply! 
skeptical of Igor’s “bona fides,” the infor | 
mation by which they seek to verify: the) 
legitimacy of defectors’ and penetratioa! 
agents. . 

If the American intelligence services) 
doubted Igor,- Mrs..- Shadrin~ said - in am: 


‘control on two trips to Vienna, one in 
' 1972 and the other in | 1975; when h 
disappeared... . +: att 


 Shadfih and- others at the Polith’ 
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Several present and former intelligence 
officers told The Times that the publica- 
tion of Igor’s name and the details of 
his case endangered ‘‘hislifeand others,” 
as one source put it, and was detrimental 
to United States security. 

Yet the Russians’, themselves seem: 
aware of many. of: the. contradictions in 
the Shadrin story: On Aug. 17,°1977, in 
response to the first press report =a 


‘about. Mr. - Shadrin's pfight,awell-known 


Soviet journalist, Genrikh Borovik,-pub- 
lished the Soviet side of the story in an 
article,in Literaturnaya Gazeta, a weekly} 
newspaper..~ .- 

The article..was “unusual in that it is 
rare for Soviet publications to discuss 
their intelligence operations. or refer to 
K.G.B. files. Mr. Borovik’:- uses as the 
pseudonym for the K.G.B.: agent. in: the 
article - the name . Igor ; Aleksandrovich 
Orlov. 

This seems. to couple: ‘the: Teor of thé 
telephone call with. the named used by! 
the agent called Sasha since - Sasha is, 
a short form for Aleksandr > ~ 20-3 a 


C.LA, Complicity Suggested; - 


Souict agents cg Mr. "sar the 


was not the only contradiction_she: had 
found between her own investigations; 
and the official ‘information given her. 
She said that when she accompanied Mr. 
-Shadrin in his flight from Poland in, 1959, 
she believed that his defection was an 
‘impromptu act to permit them to mary 
-and live in the- West. ~~ 

She said she had now cee: infor- ; 
mation . that- her. husband ~ wasinfactre- 
ecruited for the CLA, by Indonesian Navy, 
officers who were being trained by Mr. 


. se eaten ee 


of Gdynia, * -* ee 
~ In ner letter“to’ the- ‘Sénatecdmhiultise, 
she saidthis factor placed a whole new} 
complexion on her -husband’s decision int 
-1966 to work as a double agent and sugel 
gested that he: had littlechoice: but: to 
take on the assignment. . 

- There is ro firm indicatiarr of Nid Sha. 
diin’s fate since his disappearance. The 
(C.LA.- has -said it-betievas. that. hacwas 
-Killed. or. kidnapped bythe K.G.B.. The 
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NEW YORK 
8 May 1978 


‘By Tad Szulc__ 


“ -- Shadrin disappeared after United Ste 


lessly thrust him into the role of double age 


Jt was through a stunning succession 
of blunders, carelessness, and inexcus- 
able acts of intelligence greed span- 
ning a sixteen-year period that the 
United States lost its most valuable 
Russian military defector. The missing 
man is believed to be either dead or 
incarcerated in the Soviet Union. 

There are still questions which prob- 


ably never will be satisfactorily an- 


swered, but all indications are that 
the man known as Nicholas George 
Shadrin was kidnapped by the Soviets 
through the fault of American intelli- 
gence agencies. There is little reason to 
believe that he redefected voluntarily, 
that he was. killed by the CIA (as the 


Russians have insinuated), or that,- 


tired of being a pawn for both sides, 


. he decided to create a new life for 


himself somewhere in the world. 
Shadrin disappeared in Vienna in 
December 1975, after United States 
intelligerice had senselessly ‘thrust him 
into the immensely dangerous role of a 


double agent working with the KGB, 


the Soviet secret service. He vanished 
under circumstances that make it clear 
that he was cruelly used by his su- 
periors as bait for the Russians. Spies, 
after all, are expendable when they 
become a problem. 

That Shadrin, a gregarious, intelli- 
gent, onetime Soviet Baltic-fleet de- 
stroyer commander, was recruited by 
the CIA in 1959, and had not simply fled 


‘to the West to marry the woman he 


loved—as alleged at the time by him 


and the United States government 


was a closely guarded secret, until 


can intelligence establishment. 


It ‘explains why he agreed to serv 
as a double agent under extremely bi- 
zarre and controversial conditions, and 
it may ‘also help to explain the strange 
behavior, after his disappearance, of 
two succeeding administrations, their 

‘unwillingness to open secret intelli- 
gence files on him to his wife and her 
lawyer in their search for the truth, and 
the glaring inconsistencies encountered 
during a private investigation of the 
Shadrin case. Pies 

Defectors. are one of the most sensi- 
tive subjects in intelligence operations, 


after all, and neither the administration 


on the highest level nor.senior intel- 
ligence officers are prepared to discuss 


- various theories surrounding the Shad- - 


‘rin case. (This reluctance was further 


enhanced by the defection Iast month. 


of Arkady N. Shevchenko, the Soviet 


diplomat who served as undersecre- - 


tary general of the United Nations in 
New York. Shevchenko is the greatest 
diplomatic intelligence prize ever won 
by the United States.) 

At first, Shadrin. was worth his 
weight in gold to the United States. At 
the time when the Soviet Union 
launched a major buildup of its navy, 
the information brought by Shadrin 
was crucial to the United States: Navy. 
After he outlived his usefulness, how- 
ever, he was transformed into a double 
agent ta satisfy the insatiable appetite 
of American intelligence. If it were not 
for this greed, Shadrin would be living 
tranquilly in the United States today, 
like other Soviet defectors. 

His name originally was Nikolai 


into intelligence secrets that could: 
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BOP Vie vase ey avwesee oe ~~ ----- | r 
chant-marine captain), It was a point: | 
less deception, because he. testified as j 
Artamonov in an open session of the 

House Committee on Un-American Ac- | 
tivities in September 1960, and. the ; 
audience included a Soviet diplomat 

busily taking notes. Afterward, no ef-- 
fort was made to conceal his real iden- | 


tity, and Shadrin was the nearest thing 
- toa public figure in intelligence circles. {-- 


This was the first major blunder and | 
led to all the others. 

Nobody, it seems, wishes to delve’ - 
cause considerable embarrassment ‘to! 
the United States. Full disclosure could, | 
for example, highlight the sixteen years : 
of blunders surrounding Shadrin’s: ac- |. 
tivities: in this country and abroad, | 
methods employed by American intel- 
ligence, and conflicts involving the CIA, 
the FBI, and the Pentagon’s Defense 
Intelligence Agency. 

Shadrin was not a run-of-the-mill 
spy or defector: He had high-level ac- 
quaintances and friendships in Ameri- 
can intelligence, which made him a 
vulnerable figure. . 

One friend was Admiral Rufus L. 
Taylor, who, as director of naval intel- 
ligence, was his boss during the time 
the Russian ex-officer served as a spe 
cial consultant to the navy. And Ad- 
miral Stansfield Turner, for example, 
got to know Shadrin sufficiently well 
to write him “Dear Nick” letters (Shad- 
rin had lectured at the Naval War Col- ; 


Mystery men: CIA files yielded these pho- | 


ne a a Sa et ca AE tre RI ee OREN ee 


now, and it she Bren! j j a i n Olep Kozlov (left) ! 
on his covert eae $ eal OY, aia cee Sep SIAa A EOIN ni HOUSE TRovesphnas ey ea peer 


he changed it to Shadrin—after the hero 


the last men to see Shadrin (right) alive. 
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Records Show Ci A, : 


tes By Narda Zacchino 
and Robert Scheer 
Lo3 Angeles Times - 


" LOS ANGELES—A, long history of 
contacts between the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and the University of 
California—highlighted by a UC vice 
president’s tour of duty with, the CIA 
during the height of student ‘unrest— 


is revealed in cecunignes nto by : 


the CIA. 


The documents, about 800 pages dat. 
ing from the late 1950s through 1977, 


have been released under the Free- 
dom of Information Act and made. 
available to the Los Angeles Times. 
They cover a wide range of coopera- 
tive activities conducted between the 


university, several of its nine cam. .- 
puses and the intelligence | agency, 


including: 


student unrest, recruiting UC stu- 


dents, academic cover for professors‘. 


doing research for the CIA-and im- 
proving the agency’s publie relations 
image on UC campuses, 
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@ A series of CIA-sponsored semi- 


nars in Berkeley and other locations 
with professors thought to be friendly 


to the agency, to share information. 


© Providing a steady flow of CIA 


*. ‘materials on China and the Soviet Un- 


ion to CIA-approved professors. 


© At least one instance in which a: . 
CIA staff person asked a Berkeley po- ~ 
~. tical science professor to use his in-’ 
, fluence to get a CIA agent admitted 

to Berkeley's political science gradu- . 


ate school, Apparently, the agent’s 


only interest was. to, _ pursue ahi 
_ studies, fihi shpat’ . 


The Freedom of information: re» ae. 
‘quest on the,CIA’s relations with the - 


University of California was origi- 


‘nally filed in May 1976 by Nathan — 
. Gardels, a political science student 

e » " and UCLA research assistant. The re- 
( oe ee ees Ere ‘quest was endorsed by a number of 


vised the agency on such matters aS. . 


UC’s student and staff groups. 
But the CIA has released only a 


z portion of the documents, and the pri- 


vate Center for National Security 


Studies in Washington joined Gardels _ 
’ ta. file aaa ae center is she ahi : 


ew &. 


: university, 
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this. week to file a lawsult to force the ! 
CIA to release the rest of the cand i 
ments.” . > | 
- As is government practice f in iiss : 
ing documents under the Freedom of | 
i 


tigation by the Times determined that ; 
it was former administrative “vice i 
president Earl Clinton Bolton. who | 
served an active tour of duty with the H 
“CIA in the summer of 1965. Inter- 
views also established the names of 
“several professors referred to in the 
documents... |, Ze | 
Vice Adm. Rufus B. Taylor, ‘former j 
deputy director of the CIA, confirmed 
-Bolton’s service, saying ha was i 
“brought in because of his expertise 
in administrative matters involving 
‘the knowledge of student affairs,” 
‘University officials expressed con- 
cern over the documents relating to | 
the role of Bolton, who used Univer- j 
sity of California letterhead station- 
ery to correspond with Taylor. 


UC President David Saxon said Bol: 
a ton violated university policy by using 


the letterhead; ‘while Saxon’s execu- 
. tive assistant, David Wilson, said Eol- 
. ‘ton used “poor judgment in ni work 
: with the CIA.: ~ 


Ag vice . president for administra’ 
*-tion, Bolton’s duties included super- - 
' ‘vising the university’s. Washington of: - 
‘fice and maintaining’ liaison with : 
! headquarters: of the ‘Atomic’ Energy 
-. Commission, with the AEC'’s field ; 
feagencies‘and major AEC labs and con-- 

, dueting negotiations for. renewal of 4 

©. three major cae contracts eee Se 


ee 


“3 “Bolton Corned pea the ibverstty 
jn 1970 after 10 years and is now a: 
- vice president in the Los Angeles or 
_.fice of Booz Allen and Hamiiton, an - 
” international management’ “consultant - 
” firm, He. said he would. “neither con-: 
* firm’ nor’ “deny” ‘that‘he spent those - 


a °s two-weeks with the CIA at its McLean cs 


"- headquarters in the summer of, 1968.” 
be But his ‘presence in McLean: ‘at that 
: time’ bas” been: _fondlraeyy fire ough. 
. other sources. : . ia 


— 
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Information Act, the names of princi- | , 
'., pal parties are blanked out. An inves- } 
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Can an American citizen sign away - 


ais rights usder the First Amendment? 
\pparently can, because if hap- 
-oned to a:tior Victor Marchetti. 

Tt all began when Marchetti submiit- 
ed his resisnation to the Central In- 
lligence Azency in 1989. One of the 
irsi calls he received was from Rich- 
erd Helms, then tho CIA’s director, 
sho summened him to his office for a. 


1 
ae 


@ 


hat, a 
After Marchetti explained that he 
nad become di-enchanted with the 


TA and ifs covert 
aid, “I don’t suppose there’s anything 
‘ean do ta make you change your 
mind. a are your plans?” 

“T think [ro gcing to write a book,” 
-larchetti said. 
“Oh, that’s 
slied. 

~ou, we will.” 

The CIA didn’t tyre the book, but 
+ did review it for secret information 
ander a contract that Marchetti had 
igned when he jvined the CIA grant- 
ng tha agency censorship puwers. 
Phat book sas a novel, “The Rope 
Dancers,” 2 fictional account of life in 
fhe CIA that criticized the agency., 
The CIA censors did not like it, but 
hey allowed it to ke pubiished. It, 
wasn’t until_a few years Iater, when: 
“Marchetti had decided to do a nontic- 
-icn beok on the CIA, that the agency, 
sracked down. 

“T had a meeting in a motel in Ar: 
ington witheAdin, Rufus Taylor [his! 
eld boss at the agency!],” Marchetti re- 
-alled in a recent telephone interview. 
"He said, ‘Look, Vicior, they’re very 
much concerned with 
joing. Let’s rnake a deal. Don’t go en 
he lecture circuit, be careful what you 
vrite and what you say on radio and: 
a'V. Write your book and then we will 
-eview it and you and the agency can 
revotiate vour differences.” So we 
agreed on that. I went horne and. 
tartel to work ou the book. Then one 
Tay about a week later the doorbell. 
-ang and it was the U.S. marshals and 
hey had subpoenas and injunctions, 
and things.” 


interesting.” Helms re- 
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operations, Helms _ 


“If you want us to type it for. 


what you're ' 


TWEWSDAY 


Oa 


Thus began a long and historic legal 
battle over what now is a celeorated 
book, “The CIA and the Cult of Intel- 
ligence.” by Marchetti and his collabo- 
rator, John TD. Marks—ceiebrated be- 
canse it is tne only beok ever 
puolished in America sith parayraph- 
sized blank spaces ard the word DE- 
LETED printed in buldioce type 168 
times, , 

The legal battle reached a climax On 
May 27 when the U.S. Supreme Court, 
for the second time, let stand a federal 
court ruling that said, in eifect, that 


~ 


the CIA had the perimace nt right to 
censor anything a ferme employee 
wrote—“factual, fictional or  other- 


' wise”—about the CIA. 
At the heart of the case is the con: 


tract Marchetti signed! committing him 
to CIA censorship, His attorney, Mel- 
vin L. Wulf, 
American = Civil 


Liberties Union, 
argued that the contract * 


vas illegal 


legal direcior of the, 


because it deprived him of his First: 
Amendment rights.” The refusal of tha 


Supreme Court to review the case, he 
says, “is an insult to they Firet Amend- 
ment and jeopardized the ecour’’s repu- 
tation as a responsible dursdicial body. 


It was a failure of Hee constitutional 


duty.” i 
The CIA, on the other hand, does, 
not see the Marchetti case a- involving 


the First Amendiviene, des nite the huge 
gaps in: the book's text, a 
cising of “prior restraint’—a phrase 
' that gained prominence .during the 


and the exer-. 


Pentagon papers case when the courts: 


temporarily suspended publication by 
newspapers of the rovernment’s secret 
documents on the history of the Viet- 
nam war. 

The ageacy’s position is that 
comtiact Finding its employees. stems 
from a siatntery requirement dating to 
1947 tact dernands that the CIA direc- 
tor protect intelligence sources aad 
methods from unauthorized disclosure. 
The reasoning that the employee! 
surrenders his First Amendroent rights. 
and is compensated for the surrender 
by the splary the CIA pays him. 
Therefore, the Marchetti case is not a 
First Ar endment is ue, a cording to 
: the agency, but a question of contract. , 
. “We fee? that the BASE Court sati 


e 


ae 


is 


not a rst Amendment question,” a 
CTA sour-e close to the case said. 


the: 
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What if ecmes down to Is the a 
fear that vital secrets regardin 


ev’s 
ee amg operations may be 
vealed H ov-employees and thus 


ational wecuriiy. 
ti, on Ure other nand. ar: 
that secre es tine cuts the CTA raed 
tne beak were not sceret bur coul 
feud in the neblic domain. He 
claims that the CLA’s “scercis’ were otf 
the kind that the public should Lnow 
and that no reasonable interest of the| 
Uniced Ste would be Injured by: 
(heir disclosure. 4 

In fact, the CLA itself, which iakeled. 
bis original manu: cript “Yop Secret 
Sensiiive.” sweuted on the question of 
secrecy. It initiany demanded 339 
deletions. ttr considerable wranzling 
with Marchetii and his attorneys, it re- 
duced tke number to 168. One court 
further reduced the de'tetions to 25 but 
another court reinstated the number of 
cuts to 168 and ihe book was published 
last veer—it is now out in Dell paner- 
back—with that number of deletions 
v aye the court cot riest continued. 

An immoriant side effect of the cate 
yhow publishing firms will react in 
future wren presented with a simt- 
manuseript. The pubhsher, Alired. | 
A. Knrept, has lest meney on the beok, 


pardize i ne r 


STAT 


hn 
t&LOS. 


is 
the 
lair 


mainty beeause of 8150,000 In leral 
fees. “Vn nici sure afiyone, including 


us, would padlish a thing like this if 
they knew ahead of time they would be 
subjected to this kind of treatment,” a 
Knonf editor said. 

Another aspect is that other govern- 
ment agencies with classified stamps 
can begin requiring the same coantrac- 
tual secrecy obligation for their em- 
plovees and fcel reasonably sure that 
they will be supported by the Supreme 
Court. 

Misichetli, who was with ihe CLA 
from i955 to 1939 and held sensitive 
posts in the office of the director, 
mixed feeling: about the 
preme Court's faulure to take up the 
caze. On the ene hand, he is daap- 
peinted, he said, but cn the other he 


said 
Cs 


he hh 7 
he | Chae 


Salis faction that the egen- 
"tL provent me fram eritielzing it, 


nection 
Jen: 15 crede 


iihe CTA’s censoralip | 


viee bay criticism”? 


It dtasd ih 
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SEP 23,1974 | 
‘The The People’ s Forv Foru um | 
| 


Former CIA 


To the Editor: Your paper may be “Old” ‘| 
but I don't find it very “Reliable,” at least 
not in its editorial comment. 


Your Sept, 14 editorial on the CIA cre- | 
ates the impression that CIA operations in | 
Chile were a result solely ofa CIA initia- 
tive only “‘approved’’ by the secretary of ; 
state. 

As you must know from the “leaked” 
statements of Director Colby in this and 
other instances the operations were under- | 
taken at the behest of the Department of | 
State and approved by the President as ! 
well as by the secretaries of state and | 
defense, in other words by the core of the ! 
National Security Council which sets the : 
policy under which the CIA operates — } 
standard procedure, prescribed by law and : 
fiat. i 


It has been apparent for some years that ; 
a popular pastime of the liberal press is aj 
continuing effort to discredit thé CIA. | 
What is not so apparent is that the Soviet | 
Ministry of State Security (The KGB) en- 
gages in precisely the same effort through 
its Department of Disinformation, not asa i 
pastime, but as a deadly serious business | 
of discrediting the United States even! 
within its own borders as well as abroad. } 


If the CIA operations have become so | 
offensive to the American sense of virtue ; 
as expressed ‘by some segments of the - 
press, look to the President and to some 25 | 
or more key members of the Congress for i 
a remedy, not to the CIA, which operates | 
under existing laws and presidential direc- | 
tives as one of our most effective, dadicat- ! 
ed, loyal and highly disciplined instru- { 
ments of national policy. 4 

RUFUS L. TAYLOR | 

Vice Admiral, U.S. Navy (ret.) : 
Former Deputy Director i 

. of Central Intelligence. 


# Whispering Pines i 
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c- Victor Marchetti was a high-level clerk and analyst at 


the CIA until 1969, when he quit because he had be- 
come “disenchanted” with the spy business. At the 
peak of his career he was an executive aide to. Admiral 


Rufus Taylor, deputy director of the agency. Marchetti 
quit after doing [4 years of CIA paper work because 


he felt his employers had become “too large, too ineffi- 
cient, too tribal, too dangerously manipulated by the 
military. One of the things that bothered me,’ he 
said, “‘was the fact that we continued to perpetuate the 
cold war, we were over-concerned with what they 


called ‘maintaining stability in the third world,’ an- . . 


other way of saying supporting our dictators and re- 
actionary friends. Also, to be frank, age was a factor. 
My boy scouts were coming back with long hair and 
beards and saying they didn’t want to go to Vietnam. 
It was a time of personal reevaluation. At the time all] 
thought was, just get out, the hell with it.” He thought 
he would write some spy novels, make some money 
and “get established in the writing game.” Eventually 


she planned to write “the kind of fiction | wanted to” 


“write, in high school.” 
* Marchetti was disappointed when the critics ree 


C-— -his fitst book, a novel called The Rope Dancer, about 


"- espionage. “They completely misunderstood it,” he 
‘complains. But he discovered that reporters were in- 
terested in him as news copy. He gave interviews, de- 
.livered some lectures and began work on a nonfiction 
analysis of all that he felt was wrong with US intelli- 
gence. He drew up an outline, found a co- author John 
Marks, a former foreign service officer) and signed a 
contract with Knopf to write what was tentatively 


——~ called The CIA and the Cult of Intelligence. Then the 


CIA’s lawyers moved in. Since April 1972 Marchetti 
has been prohibited by court injunction from showing 
chis manuscript to anyone outside the CIA without its 
prior approval. oe ; 
With the help of the American Civil Liberties Union 
Marchetti appealed his case to the Supreme Court, 
which denied him a hearing. Marchetti now remains 
bound by the lower court injunction, which he calls 
“an outrageous document, written by that juridical 
‘master, Clement Haynsworth.” It applies to fiction 
‘and nonfiction, and apparently it-binds him for life. 
Under threat of contempt charges Marchetti and Marks 
sent their book to the CIA last month for approval. 
They were told that 100 pages of the 530 they sub- 
mitted were unacceptable and would have to be cut. 
The CIA argued that if published in its present form, 
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‘Legally the case is intéte 
argued as a violation of the espionage statutes, but as 
a civil dispute. The Ch won its injunction against, 


Marchetti on a principle of business law. Many big STAT 


corporations require new employees to sign a contract 
promising not,to give away or exploit company secrets’ 
when they leave the company, a practice that is gener- 

ously supported by legal precedent. When Marchetti, 
joined the CIA he pledged not to “divulge, publish or 

reveal either by word, conduct or by any other means’ 
any classified information, intelligence or knowledge 

. unless authorized specifically in writing in each 

case by the Director of Central Intelligence.” So when 

Marchetti signed his book contract the CIA went 

straight to court citing his oath and business law prec- 

edents. It won an injunction against breach of contract; 

Marchetti and the ACLU describe their case as a con- 

stitutional issue, an unprecedented attempt by the 
government to censor a book before it has been pub- 

lished. They warn that other government workers may 

find themselves bound by similar injunctions. Mar- 

chetti points out that on August 25 the FBI announced 

that all employees would be bound by a new secrecy 

code, enforced through contract pledges like the one 

he signed at the CIA. When a reporter asked for a legal 

justification of the new policy, the FBI spokesman cited 

the Marchetti case. 

Marchetti believes the CIA has taken him to court to 
harass the book out of existence. He says “The CIA 
doesn’t want the book published. And if we go ahead 
and publish anyway they want to-punish the author to 
set an example for lots of other guys who are sitting 
around in the Washington suburbs thinking about 
what has happened and wanting to comment.” Mar- 
chetti’s only legal recourse now is to challenge each 
CIA objection individually and try to reinstate the 100 
censored pages a word ata time. © 

Since it is not possible to read the Marchetti manu- 
script we cannot say whether his suspicions about the 
agency are justified or not. One former CIA official 
who has seen parts of the book believes that Marchetti 
simply used bad judgment, that he might have pub- 
lished his book by. now if only he had not used the 
names of current CIA employees and projects. Mar- 
chetti says his book doesn’t expose current operations; 
the CIA says it docs and as of now the agency has the 
upper-hand. 


the book would compromise national security and vio: 
late the CIA’s right to protect its “sources and meth- 
ods.” Marchetti, on the other hand, said he put noth- 
ving in the book that hadn{t already been exposed and 
that the only names he included were those of high 
officials (“who are in a sense public’) and foreign 
heads of state. Approved For Release 2005/12/14 : CIA-RDP91-00901 R000600320003- 
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| Myth and Aladness 


WHAT IS THERE about the intelli- 
gence business that invites the kind 
of commentary contained In Thomas 
Ross's review of CLA, The Muth and 
the Madness (Book World, Decem- 
ber 81)? A book is written. Enough 
of it is true to establish an aibi- 
ance of plausibility for the book as 
a wnole. The balance of the book is 
made up of statements which ere 


cither factually inaccurate er cone . 


tt veney Tenennciane thet ora dictartad 


N. 


any aay lies 
—not to say perverted—and entire- 
ly misleading. ft is hard to believe 
{hat a trained professional reporter 
would swallow a hadgepodga of 
tales and gossip about any other 
seclor of activity, inside or outside 
‘the government, wilh such gullible 
abandon, Why b2 so free with the 
Intelligence community? 
fo turn to the case in point, the 
reviewer remarks ia an introduc. 
tory passage that the book is 
“awed” by “bad writing, bad. taste 
and bad logic.” On most ‘subjects 
this would sugeest need for cau. 
tion about the validity of the book 
as a whole. But not, apparently, 
whers charges against the intel 
fences ceminunity are” coneerned, 
and the reviewer goes on to reper 
a number of “slartling disclosures, 
allessifons and horror stories.” 
‘These include a number of peculiar. 
ly repulsive attacks on Richard 
Helms alleging Byzantine nm NCUVC!* 
ing on his part—and worse—to de- 
stroy his competitors. 

It is easy cnough to see how the 
latrines of the government could 
spew forth this kind of stuff. lt is 
not casy to see how a responsible 
publishor should publish it or why 


a responsible journalist would wish 


to give it ereiience. 


hese charses in fact are all 
asily orefutable. For example, 


Helms is charged with “destroy 
Jug” his former deputy, Admiral 
VNiufus Taylor, Even the most casual 
acguaintance of Admiral Taylor 
Knows that he agreed to remain on 
active service lo becaine deputy di- 
rector of central intelligence in 1055 
with the meatest reluctanee. He had 
Ineant fa refire at the expivation of 
hits service as @irectar of naval in 
tellimence bul was perstaded to re- 
main for another Appreved hor 
rector of DEA, What le wanted 
to Co personally was fa dix up a 
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quired in South Carolina and in- 
dulce his interests in wildlife pres- 
ervation and game management, 
When asked to stay on for siill 
another term and serve as JIelms’s 
deputy he, in effect, agreed to post- 
pone felicity a lHulle longer be- 
cause of what he considered the call 
of duty. 

Far from destroying him Helms 
made every efiort to keep Admiral 
Taylor in government sorvice and 
only forwarded his resignation to 
the President at his insistence and 
with genuine and deep regret. This 
sutgesls the general level of authen- 
tioty af the other “disclosures, al- 
lovations and horror stories” insofar 
us they involve circumstances with 
which L rm personally familiar. 

This brings us to the question of 
censorship. Under the Riarehetti 
casa, which Toss appears te eeplore, 
tne Supreme Court held in effect 
that a farmer employee of CIA 
could be restrained from publish- 
ing material that he had promised 
not to publish. The fact that dis- 
closure of the material which is 
“suppressed” would, in the opinion 
of respansibie officials, compromise 
national security hardly. makes the 
Marchetti rule an iniquitous one. 
JIowever that may be, ile MecGar- 
vev book, being subject to the same 
rule of law, was presurnably subject 
to review ond “censorship” by CIA. 

Assuming that this was in fact 
the case, one concludes that the 
censor’s hand is not a heavy one. 
One can prestmne that only a very 
few iteins which clearly compro- 
mised the security of on-going oper- 
ational activity or some other sen- 
sitive sccurity interest were deleted, 
The director of central intelligence 
is apparently prepared to overlook. 
personal abuse—no matter how pre- 
posterous or invidious—and eeneral 
charges of incompetence and irre- 
sponsibilitly--no matter how ib 
Sounded, 

Why? Party, I suppose,. because 
the record of efforts to refute some 
of the wilder charges leveled avainst 
CIA and the intelligence commu 
nity has been so aiscouracing, Ask 
to ste the manuscript, prior to pub- 
Jicetion, of a book abaut inteliizence 
operations ad Gflielal policy by an 
author woo cotdd not possiudy aave 
anything betfer than third diand ac 
cess to the actual facts about a 


an 
foes np. 4 
Atlemot fo estatilish an cffeetive 


as DCI, are responsible, and you: 
are immediately accused, as witness 
this review and book, of “blunting 
the investigative spirit of the major 
newspapers and magazines by tak- 
ing their correspondents to Juneh.” 
Try to correct inaccuracies and false 
jmpressicns by telling the “whole 
truth’ about a particular situation 
or incident and: sce what that does 
to the security of your sources and 
methods. 

Perhaps the best reason why 
those in charge of American inlelli- 
genee prefer to let these allegations 
go unchallenged fs their contidence 
that the American people, on bal- 
ance, recognize garbage when they 
see it. : 

Any reasonable person would 
agree that incompetence and blun- 
ders are fair game for any reporter, 
What my former colleagues in the 


_ intelligence services deplore and 


find incomprehensible is what ap- 


pears to be the deliberate tilting, . 


to coin an expression, of the image 
of their activities in a discreditable 
balance. Jt is easy to understand 
why our adversaries abroad would 
wish, by inference, misropresenta- 
tion or otherwise, to paint a picture 
of American intcliigenee which js 
as dark and delinquent as. possible, 
Bul why showid American citizens 
contribute to this filling process? 
And what ercditable purpose does 
it serve? : 
, JOUN A, BROSS 
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